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MEMOIR  OF  MR.  ROGERS. 


We  at  all  times  prefer  “a  plain  tale;”  and  Mr.  Ro¬ 
gers  has  told  us  his  with  much  candour  and  modesty  in  a 
private  communication ;  which  having  new-modelled,  we 
request  the  public  will  fancy  Mr.  Rogers  telling  his  own 
story. 

Devonport  is  the  place  of  my  nativity.  I  first  “  smelt 
the  lamps”  in  1822,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  under  Mr.  Daw¬ 
son’s  management,  who  was  then  playing  at  the  Dock 
Theatre.  A  more  kind-hearted  employer  I  could  not  have 
selected ;  he  was,  indeed,  a  father  to  me. 

My  original  stage  strut  was  in  Orozembo,  in  Pizarro  ; 
Mr.  Osbaldiston  enacted  Rollo,  and  his  wife,  Elvira. 

How  sadly  was  I  mistaken  in  the  life  of  a  player ! — 
Fancy  pictured  to  me  a  golden  scene  of  perpetual  enjoy¬ 
ment,  but  I  found  in  it  (at  first  starting)  nothing  but  toil, 
vexation,  and  penury.  I  could  rant  pretty  correctly  at 
rehearsals  ;  but  when  the  curtain  drew  up,  and  I  had  to 
face  a  critical  audience,  the  words  vanished  in  an  instant, 
and  the  prompter  (not  I)  played  my  part.  I  confounded, 
puzzled,  and  put  out  every  one  in  the  same  scene  with  me  ; 
till  the  manager  could  no  longer  put  up  with  it,  and  seriously 
advised  me  to  abandon  the  profession.  I  besought  him, 
however,  to  grant  me  a  little  longer  trial :  he  consented  ; 
and  when  we  shortly  afterwards  pitched  our  tent  at  Dart¬ 
mouth,  I  had  so  much  improved  in  memory,  that  I  tra¬ 
velled  the  whole  circuit  with  him,  playing  comedy,  high 
and  low  ;  cutting  mugs,  serious  and  comic  alternately ; 
roaring  to  the  top  of  my  compass  in  tragedy  ;  muffing  in 
young  men  and  old  ;  in  short,  an  actor  of  all  work. 

I  next  joined  Mr.  Lee,  at  Barnstaple,  having  walked 
fifty  miles  through  the  pelting  of  a  pitiless  shower  of  rain, 
in  the  depth  of  winter.  For  this  service  I  very  prudently 
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put  on  a  somewhat  last-rose-of-summer  pair  of  nankeen 
pantaloons,  knowing  that  the  “  damned  spots”  of  mud 
could  be  eradicated  with  soap  and  water,  and  leave  11  no 
stain  behind  1  ”  I  arrived  within  a  mile  of  my  destination 
an  hour  before  dark  ;  but  being  not  exactly  in  ball-room 
costume  and  condition,  I  thought  it  more  prudent  to  soli¬ 
loquise  on  a  rural  stile,  and  wait  patiently  the  shades  of 
night ;  which  coming  in  due  time  to  my  relief,  I  crept, 
under  cover  of  darkness,  into  the  town,  sought  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  lodging,  adonised  my  person,  and  repaired  to  the 
theatre.  There  I  had  the  supreme  felicity  to  behold  Miss 
Pindar  dancing  ;  my  heart  beat  time  to  her  fairy  footsteps  ; 
the  stage  lights  capered  before  my  eyes  ;  my  nerves  be¬ 
came  permanently  astonished ;  my  pulse  thumped  one 
hundred  and  twenty  in  a  minute.  I  wooed — won;  and, 
in  about  eight  months  after  that  auspicious  moment,  we 
connubialised  at  Taunton. 

We  remained  with  Mr.  Lee  nearly  two  years,  and,  with¬ 
out  egotism,  I  was  an  especial  favourite  in  the  circuit ; 
but  on  some  trivial  misunderstanding,  I  quitted  him.  My 
wife  and  myself  then  repaired  to  London,  and  paid  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Simms,  the  theatrical  agent.  After  a  short  delay, 
he  procured  a  situation  for  “  myself  alone”  at  Malden,  in 
Essex,  with  Mr.  Beverly.  I  accordingly  started  for  that 
place,  accompanied  by  my  cara  sposa ;  and  never  shall  I 
forget  my  reception.  Now,  when  we  left  Lee,  our  joint 
stock  consisted  of  a  very  few  pounds,  which  a  journey  to 
London,  and  existing  (not  living)  in  the  metropolis  for  a 
limited  period,  had  considerably  damaged ;  so  that  -when 
we  reached  Malden,  we  had  arrived  not  only  at  our  jour¬ 
ney’s  end,  but  our  last  shilling.  The  latter  immediately 
vanished  for  a  bed,  on  which  our  necessities  forbade  us 
sleeping  !  The  next  morning,  I  hied  on  the  tip-toe  of  ex¬ 
pectation  to  the  manager  ;  he  started  at  least  six  feet  in 
the  rear,  glared  his  astonished  eyes  on  me,  “  more  in  sor¬ 
row  than  in  anger,”  and  exclaimed,  “  Good  God  !  what 
could  Mr.  Simms  have  been  about  to  send  you  here? — 
Why,  sir,  we  are  playing  to  two  and  three  shilling  audi- 
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ences  \ — l»m  a  ruined  man  1 — There  was  the  other  night  a 
rich  old  dowager  liberally  bespoke  a  play.  I  swallowed  a 
dinner  in  advance  upon  the  strength  of  it,  and  regaled  the 
company  with  a  gallon  of  “  intermediate when,  lo,  and 
behold !  in  tottered  the  dowager  with  her  retinue  (a  rush 
of  two !)  into  the  boxes,  and  her  deaf  servant  hobbled  up 
stairs,  to  grin  down  upon  us,  with  some  half-dozen  lady 
patronesses,  from  the  threepenny  gallery  !  Of  prices,  we 
have  neither  whole  nor  half  !  There’s  a  hole  in  the  kettle, 
and  we’re  half  starved  !  ” 

This,  you  may  be  sure,  was  a  sorry  greeting  :  ’twas 
during  the  heat  of  the  panic,  when  players  had  nothing  to 
eat,  and  country  banks  and  audiences  failed  miserably. 
Fancy  me  in  a  strange  town,  forlorn  and  pennyless  !  Here, 
however,  I  had  a  trifle  of  the  good  luck  that  commonly  at¬ 
tended  Huntingdon,  the  coal-heaver,  in  his  pious  pro¬ 
gresses.  To  be  sure,  no  considerate  carp  and  tench  floated 
on  their  backs,  deadly -lively,  in  the  ponds,  to  provide  me 
with  a  supper ;  nor  did  new  leather  breeches  (a  paii  of 
any  sort  would  have  been  a  god-send  1)  fly  in  at  door  or 
window,  and  court  me  to  try  them  on  1  But  a  day  or  two 
after  my  arrival,  pensively  walking  with  a  disconsolate 
brace  of  my  histrionic  brothers  in  misfortune,  my  eyes 
(unused  to  such  a  sight)  suddenly  flashed  upon  a  leash  of 
sparkling  bright  shillings  on  the  king’s  highway,  which 
were  no  sooner  seen  than  pocketed ;  and  one  of  my  com¬ 
panions  (in  prime  twig  to  take  a  journey  down  a  pump  !) 
picked  up  a  couple  more.  I  hurried  home  with  my  trea¬ 
sure,  wrote  to  Mr.  Simms  the  doleful  particulars  of  the 
fat  reception  his  recommendation  had  procured  me,  and  ear¬ 
nestly  besought  him  to  look  out  sharply  for  something  that 
would  line  my  own  ribs,  and  those  of  my  spare-rib,  inside 
and  out.  Ninepence  went  for  my  letter,  and  ninepence 
more  for  the  reply,  informing  me,  (Benedicite  !)  that  Mr. 
Barnett,  of  Newbury,  had  occasion  for  a  theatrical  couple, 
and  recommending  us  to  repair  thither  post  haste.  I  had 
now  played  one  week  with  Mr.  Beverly  :  I  called  upon 
him  for  my  salary,  and,  notwithstanding  the  unpropitious 
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state  of  his  treasury,  he  generously  emptied  his  pockets  of 
their  silver  and  copper,  ( pounds  were  out  of  the  question  !) 
and  paid  my  demand.  With  this  amount,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  a  fine  suit  in  admirable  condition  for  Rag  Fair,  I 
satisfied  my  landlady,  (a  compassionate  soul)  and  all  my 
other  creditors  in  the  town,  and  departed  in  good  odour 
among  the  inhabitants. 

My  wife  and  myself  continued  members  of  Mr.  Bar¬ 
nett’s  company  for  about  nine  months ;  playing  at  New¬ 
bury,  Reading,  and  Guildford.  We  next  became  the 
property  of  Mr.  Raymond,  at  Leicester,  with  whom  we 
proceeded  to  Northampton.  He  shut  up  shop  suddenly  ; 
we  returned  to  town,  and  Mr.  Elliston  engaged  me  at  the 
Surrey  Theatre  to  play  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  in  Henry 
IV.  Chance  threw  me  into  the  part  of  “  John,"  in 
“  Love’s  Frailties,”  in  which  I  fairly  astonished  the  na¬ 
tives ;  then  followed  “ Jacob  Twig,"  in  “Black-eyed 
Susan,”  when  again  I  twigged  ’em  !  But  the  part  that 
did  me  most  service  was  “  Sim,"  in  “Wild  Oats.”  Mr. 
Elliston  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  performance,  that 
he  offered  me  (which  you  may  be  certain  was  not  refused) 
an  engagement  for  three  years.  For  seven  years  and  a 
half  I  trod  successfully  the  Surrey  boards  ;  I  then  joined 
Mr.  Almar,  at  Sadler’s  Wells  ;  and  subsequently  took  up 
my  quarters  at  the  Victoria,  where  I  met  with  great  ap¬ 
plause  in  the  piece  (“  The  Roof  Scrambler”)  which  has 
called  forth  this  memoir. 

So  far,  so  good.  The  merits  of  Mr.  Rogers  have  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  Covent  Garden,  where  he  appeared  on  the 
opening  night  of  the  present  season  (1835),  as  the  Second 
Gravedigger  in  Hamlet,  and  completely  established  his  pre¬ 
vious  reputation.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  he  is  a  very 
droll  and  original  actor,  always  attentive  to  his  business  ; 
and  that  he  deserves  all  the  success  he  has  hitherto  met 
with,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  great  deal  more. 
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©f)c  Boot  Scrambler. 

Burlesque  is  a  merry  fellow,  who  pursues  his  laughing 
vocation  with  laudable  impartiality,  turning  the  gay  into 
the  grave,  and  the  serious  into  the  comical.  Who  but  re¬ 
members  “  Moore  of  Moore-Hall,”  in  his  suit  of  spiked 
armour,  “  like  an  Egyptian  porcupig  ?  ” 

“  To  make  him  strong  and  mighty, 

He  drank  by  the  tale  six  pots  of  strong  ale, 

And  a  quart  of  aquaj  vitse  !” 

We  have  seen  Old  Father  Thames  on  fire,  and  the  fishes 
fi-ying  in  agony  ;  and  to  a  fierce,  ferocious,  first-rate  fight, 
two  tailors  have  marched  forth  as  mortal  combatants ! 

“  Burlesque,”  says  the  Spectator,  “  is  of  two  kinds. — 
The  first  represents  mean  persons  in  the  accoutrements  of 
heroes  ;  the  other,  great  persons  acting  and  speaking  like 
the  basest  among  the  people.  Don  Quixote  is  an  instance 
of  the  first,  and  Lucian’s  gods  of  the  second.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
pute  among  the  critics,  whether  Burlesque  runs  best  in 
Heroic,  like  the  Dispensary,  or  in  Doggrel,  like  that  of 
Hudibras.  I  think,  where  the  low  character  is  to  be 
raised,  the  heroic  is  the  most  proper  measure  ;  but  when 
a  hero  is  to  be  pulled  down  and  degraded,  it  is  best  done 
in  doggrel.” 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  greatest  drollery  is  produced 
when  a  hero  descends  from  his  high  estate,  and  acts  and 
talks  like  a  drayman. 

“  So  when  Nurse  Nokes  to  act  young  Ammon  tries, 

With  shambling  legs,  long  chin,  and  foolish  eyes. 

With  dangling  hands  he  strokes  th’  imperial  robe, 

And  with  a  cuckold’s  air  commands  the  globe ; 

The  pomp  and  sound  the  whole  buffoon  display’d, 

And  Ammon’s  son  more  mirth  than  Gomez  made,” 
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The  Roof  Scrambler  is  a  parody  on  the  celebrated  opera 
of  “La  Somnambula .”  As  we  are  incompetent  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  original  without  the  assistance  of  foreign  artists, 
whom  in  our  liberality  we  really  envy ,  and  affect  to  de¬ 
spise,  we  are  glad  to  put  up  with  an  acknowledged  bur¬ 
lesque,  almost  as  effective,  in  a  risible  point  of  view,  as 
some  serious  attempts  that  have  recently  regaled  our  eyes 
and  ears  at  the  English  ( !  ! )  Opera.  The  plot  turns  on 
jealousy,  which,  so  far  from  being  exclusively  confined  to 
the  genteel,  agitates  with  equal  intensity  the  bosoms  of 
the  vulgar ;  develloping  itself  sometimes  in  daggers  and 
poison,  and  not  unfrequently  in  an  active  interchange  of 
the  bunch  of  fives.  Swelvino,  a  perfidious  sexton,  has 
plighted  his  troth  to  Lizzy ;  subsequently  he  transfers  his 
affections  to  Molly  Brown,  a  somnambulising  charity  girl. 
The  wedding-  day  is  on  the  point  of  celebration,  and  Molly 
takes  a  fond  farewell  of  her  sister  choristers.  She  hails 
her  august  mother  with  dutiful  enthusiasm  : 

“  Oh,  is  it  you,  my  venerable  mother, 

Who  made  me  put  one  leg  afore  the  other  r 
Who,  when  I  first  began  to  learn  to  waddle, 

Taught  my  young  legs  about  the  house  to  toddle  !” 

The  bridegroom  makes  his  bride  a  settlement  of  his  life 
interest  in  a  bantum  hen,  reserving  to  himself  his  ward¬ 
robe,  being  resolved  to  wear  the  breeches  !  A  stranger  ar¬ 
rives — Rodolpho,  the  new  Inspector  of  Police.  He  revels 
in  the  Pleasures  of  Memory  on  revisiting  his  native  place  : 

“  I  recognise  each  spot  I  see  around, 

The  stocks  know  me,  and  well  I  know  the  pound  ! 

The  sight  of  these  my  eyes  with  tears  are  filling  : 

I  knew  that  pound  when  I  had  not  a  shilling  /” 

He  joins  the  village  festivities,  and  takes  ready-furnished 
lodgings  in  the  domicile  of  Lizzy,  but  not  before  receiving 
a  warning  from  the  bride  elect,  that  the  house  is  haunted. 
A  crash  is  heard  overhead,  and  a  slipper  (quite  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fashion  to  Cinderella’s  !)  perforates  the  roof.  The 
fair  somnambulist  is  enjoying  her  moonlight  ramble  over 
the  tiles,  and  has  put  her  foot  in  it !  The  ghost  now  ap- 
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pears  ;  no  delicate  taper  sprite,  with  bleeding  bosom  gored, 
pale  and  ghastly,  bearing  a  dim  taper  that  burns  blue,  but 
a  waddling,  thick-set,  red-and-ruddy,  blowzy-faced  goblin 
of  the  feminine  gender,  with  turn-up  nose  and  carotty 
hair,  wrapped  in  a  pea-soup  or  camomile-tea-coloured 
negligee,  carrying  a  farthing  rushlight  in  one  (which  serves 
her  for  a  candlestick  !)  of  Day  and  Martin’s  empty  black¬ 
ing-bottles.  The  ghost  and  the  inspector  exchange  a 
volley  of  puns ;  and  Lizzy,  taking  advantage  of  this  unex¬ 
pected  and  unwelcome  appearance,  pours  the  poison  of 
jealousy  into  the  bosom  of  the  too-credulous  Swelvino, 
till  the  sexton  looks  grave,  calls  a  spade  a  spade,  and  inti¬ 
mates  in  no  measured  terms  Molly’s  intimacy  with  a  po¬ 
liceman.  This  is  the  crisis  desired  by  the  revengeful 
Lizzy ;  but,  like  most  crisis-mongers,  her  malice  is  disap¬ 
pointed  ;  for  Molly,  awaking  from  her  dream,  establishes 
her  innocence,  and  becomes  the  sexton’s  bride. 

The  grotesque  powers  of  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Mitchell 
(Swelvino  and  Molly)  were  well  exerted  in  giving  effect  to 
this  “  new  grand  burlesque.”  It  is  impossible  to  paint 
by  mere  description  so  extraordinary  a  piece  of  irresistible 
mummery  as  these  originals  exhibited.  The  same  ludi¬ 
crous  spirit  that  shone  in  the  two  principal  characters  ani¬ 
mated  the  subordinates;  and  “The  Roof  Scrambler” 
provoked  almost  as  many  hearty  roars  as  did  Mr.  Denvil, 
when  he  treated  the  town  with  his  Bartlemy-Fair  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Shakspeare’s  kings  and  heroes. 
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(East  ot  tl)e  Characters, 

As  performed  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Theatre ,  Jane  15,  1835. 


Rodolpho  ( Inspector  of  Police) .  Mr.  J.  Parry. 

Swelvino  ( a  Sexton ) .  Mr.  Rogers. 

Notary . . .  Mr.  Jones. 

Bobbo  ( a  Fool ) .  Mr.  Ryan. 


Molly  Brown  ( a  Greasy  Roamer  over  \  ^  Mitchell 
the  tops  of  houses)  . J 


Lizzy .  Mrs.  Morris. 

Therese .  Miss  Foster. 


Male  and  Female  Villagers ,  &fc. 


Costume. 

RODOLPHO. — Old-fashioned  long  blue  frock — gilt 
buttons,  buttoned  close  to  the  neck — black  stock — high 
collar — scratch  wig — short  white  trousers — dirty  ancle- 
boots. 

SWELVINO. — Light  drab  short-tailed  coat,  buttoned 
close  up — leather  belt — blue  plush  breeches — drab  gaiters, 
from  the  knee  to  the  ancle — ancle-boots — drab  hat — white 
favour. 

NOTARY. — Suit  of  black — blue  stockings. 

BOBBO. —  Dark  velvet  jacket  —  white  hat  —  yellow 
breeches — blue  stockings — figured  waistcoat — long-haired 
carrotty  wig. 

MALE  VILLAGERS. — Smock  frocks,  of  various  co¬ 
lours — breeches,  stockings,  and  shoes. 

MOLLY  BROWN. — First  dress :  Brown  stuff  body, 
with  long  sleeves,  the  breast  trimmed  with  red — large  red 
bows  on  the  shoulders — coarse  dark  grey  petticoat,  with 
red  stripes — white  apron,  with  large  red  bows  down  the 
front — red  hair,  braided,  and  tied  behind  with  a  large  bow 
— striped  stockings — shoes.  Second  dress  :  White  night 
dress — flesh  stockings,  hanging  down. 

LIZZY. — Black  velvet  body,  the  sleeves  let  in  with 
white — red  petticoat,  trimmed  with  black  velvet — chintz 
apron. 

THERESE. — Old  lady’s  grey  gown — white  apron — 
white  kerchief — high  cap,  with  red  ribbons. 

FEMALE  VILLAGERS. — Red  stays  and  white  sleeves 
— blue  petticoats — white  aprons,  trimmed  with  red. 
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SCENE  I. — A  Village — the  School-house,  with  a  sloping 
platform  behind,  r.  3d  e. — two  cottages,  l.  3d  and  Ath  e. 
— the  market  cross  up  c. — the  stocks  behind  the  cross — 
fields  in  the  distance. 

A  Little  Child,  dressed  as  an  old  man,  icith  a  fiddle, 
standing  on  a  cask,  near  r.  s.  e. 

Bobbo,  with  the  Notary,  and  male  and  female  Peasants, 

discovered. 

CHORUS  AND  DANCE  OF  PEASANTS. 

Long  life  to  sweet  Molly  ! 

Tol  lol  de  rol  loddy. 

And  may  she  be  jolly  ! 

Tol  lol  de  rol  lol. 

[  They  all  retire  up. 

Enter  Lizzy  from  the  door  of  the  cottage ,  r.  3d  e. 

Liz.  These  preparations  being  made  to-day 
Turn  all  my  blood  to  sour  curds  and  whey. 

’Twas  1  who  should  have  been  Swelvino’s  bride ; 

It  was  on  me  his  suit  at  first  he  tried. 

To  think  that  little,  forward  Molly  Brown 
Should  knock  my  hopes  of  wedlock  fairly  down  I 
But  of  abuse  I’ll  greet  her  with  a  volley  ; 

Nothing  shall  mollify  my  rage  for  Molly  ! 
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To  think  that  she — a  little  wretch  at  school, 

Should  win  the  sexton’s  love  ! — But  lie’s  a  fool ! 

A  charity  girl ! — What  could  the  fellow  see 
In  her,  that  isn’t  twice  as  good  in  me  ? 

I’ve  got  a  snuggish  thing — receiving  clear, 

As  the  schoolmistress,  forty  pounds  a-year : 

And  what  is  she,  a  little  scrubby  brat ! 

As  round  and  shapeless  as  a  brewer’s  vat ; 

One  of  those  little  animals,  who  go 
To  church  on  Sunday — thirty  in  a  row  l 
Supported  by  the  parish — kept  by  alms, 

For  doing — what  ?  For  murdering  the  psalms  ! 

[Retires  up. 

Bob.  [Coming  forivard.']  Now,  my  good  girls,  this  is 
the  wedding-day 

Of  your  companion,  Moll ;  so  dance  away. 

The  step  I  taught  you  had  some  pretty  capers  ; 

So  try  it — will  you  ?  Strike  up,  cat-gut  scrapers  ! 

A  DANCE. 

[After  the  Dance ,  the  Music  changes  to  “  Haste  to  the 
Wedding ,”  and  they  all  cry ,  “  Molly!” 

Enter  Molly  Brown,  followed  by  Therese,  down  the 
platform ,  r.  3d.  e. 

Mol.  My  dear  companions,  you  that  share  my  bliss, 

To  the  whole  lot  I  give  one  swingeing  kiss  ! 

My  heart,  so  full,  with  joy  will  burst,  I  fear, 

Just  like  a  bottle  of  your  ginger  beer. 

Oh,  is  it  you,  my  venerable  mother, 

Who  made  me  put  one  leg  afore  the  other  ? 

Who,  when  I  first  began  to  learn  to  waddle, 

Taught  my  young  legs  about  the  house  to  toddle  ? 

Who,  when  I  cried,  would  stop  my  mouth  with  pap, 

When  other  parents  would  their  offspring  whop  ? 

The.  Oh  !  you  were  always  good  :  in  bounds  to  speak, 

I  never  flogged  you  more  than  once  a  week. 

You  ne’er  were  guilty  of  a  childish  folly  : 

My  friends,  give  her  a  cheer. 

All.  Bravo  !  Miss  Molly  ! 

Mol.  Thank  you,  my  dear  companions  !  Oh  !  my 
heart 

Jolts  up  with  joy,  just  like  a  dustman’s  cart. 
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Should  I  attempt  my  gratitude  to  speak, 

I  might  as  well  pretend  to  chatter  Greek  ; 

Joy  stops  each  little  word  1  would  have  spoke, 

Choked  by  my  heart  as  by  a  harti-choke. 

But  though  for  speaking  I  am  not  the  thing, 

I  don’t  see  why  I  shou’dn’t  try  and  sing. 

SONG. — Molly  Brown. 

Air — “  Zurich' s  fair  Waters .” 

On  the  marriage  of  England’s  fair  daughters, 

Variety  !  [By  all  in  chorus. ]  Variety  ! 

When  they  come  to  the  wedding  so  gay, 

Their  eyes  fill  with  sentiment’s  waters, 

Variety  !  [Chorus.']  Variety  ! . 

In  tears  they  are  melting  away. 

When  alone,  no  one  bolder  than  I, 

But  just  now  I’m  confoundedly  shy  ; 

Yes,  I  feel  rather  sheepish  to-day, 

Variety !  [Chorus.]  Variety ! 

If  I  speak  now,  I  only  could  say, 

Variety !  [Chorus.]  Variety ! 

I  only  could  say, 

Variety  ! — Variety  ! 

I  only  could  say — 

[The  Song  ends  with  a  general  whoop. 

Enter  Notary,  with  the  contract,  l.  s.  e. — a  table ,  with 
pen,  ink,  and  a  chair,  is  brought  on,  and  he  sits. 

The.  But  where’s  Swelvino  ?  It  is  rather  queer 
He  is  so  very  long  in  coming  here. 

One  would  have  thought,  as  he  is  to  be  wed, 

He  would  have  trundled  in  heels  over  head. 

But  here  he  comes. 

All.  Hurrah  !  hurrah  1  Swelvino  1 

Sure  such  a  chap  as  he  was  never  seen,  oh  ! 

[Music — “  Haste  to  the  Wedding .” 

Enter  Swelvino,  r.  4 th  e. 

Sive.  Oh,  my  dear  Molly !  I’m  afraid  I’m  late. 

Mol.  But  you’ve  come  now,  my  love,  at  any  rate. 
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Swe.  [ Going  to  the  table ,  n.]  But  now  the  marriage 
contract  let  us  sign  : 

There  is  my  signature. 

Mol.  [. Advancing  to  the  table ,  and  making  a  large 
cross.~\  And  there  goes  mine. 

Not.  Mister  Swelvino,  what  do  you  endow 
The  lady  with  ? 

Swe.  Let’s  see — I’ve  got  a  sow  ; 

I’ll  settle  that  upon  her,  sir ;  and,  then, 

I’ve  the  life-interest  in  a  bantam  hen, — 

That  shall  be  hers :  my  wardrobe,  for  my  life, 

Shall  be  my  own,  and  then  go  to  my  wife  ; 

But  not  before  my  death  :  for  she,  I  swear, 

While  I’m  alive,  the  breeches  ne’er  shall  wear. 

Not.  Well  said.  And  now,  Miss  Molly,  please  to  say, 
What  you  have  got  that  you  can  give  away. 

Mol.  (r.)  What  have  I  got  ? — Lord,  sir !  it’s  no  use 
braggin’,— 

I’ve  got  an  old  net  purse,  with  not  a  mag  in. 

But  something  I  possess  all  things  above, 

And  that  I’ll  give. 

Swe.  (l.)  What’s  that  ? 

Mol.  My  humble  love. 

[The  table  and  chair  are  removed  by  Villagers. 

Swe.  Ah,  that’s  a  prize,  indeed !  Now  take  this  ring, 
[Putting  it  on  the  wrong  finger — Therese  corrects  him. 
And  may  it  undivided  pleasure  bring  ! 

And  here’s  a  flower,  a  fine  one  of  its  sort, 

[. Kneeling  and  presenting  it. 
Which  I  to-day  in  Covent  Garden  bought. 

Mol.  It  is  a  sunflower. 

Srve.  Yes  ;  and  here,  I  swear, 

I  see  my  lovely  Molly  emblem’d  there  : 

For  in  the  yellow  bloom  that  forms  the  top 
Is  seen — the  colour  of  my  Molly’s  crop. 

Oh,  I’m  so  happy  ! 

Mol.  Yes,  and  so  am  I ; 

But  yet  to  tell  my  thoughts  in  vain  I  try. 

Swe.  Oh  !  but  I  see  it  in  those  charming  looks : 

Your  cheeks  are  like  a  pair  of  parchment  books. 

Mol.  And  I,  by  looking  in  your  face,  can  tell 
What  are  your  feelings  excellently  well. 

Oh,  yes  !  the  fullness  of  that  ruby  nose 
Y our  love  for  me  doth  passing  well  disclose  ; 
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Your  agitated  whisker  showrs  full  well 
What  throbs  of  passion  underneath  it  dwell ! 

Swe.  While  your  convulsive  squint  does  fully  prove, 
Even  your  eyes  can’t  say  how  much  you  love  ! 

[Music — “  Jarvie,  Jar  vie.'1 

Enter  Lizzy  from  the  cottage,  r.  3 d  e. 

Liz.  [ Looking  off  behind  the  cottage,  r.]  Who’s  this  ? 
A  visitor ! — His  hat  and  switch, 

His  Russia  ducks,  all  show  he  must  be  rich. 

[Music  repeated. 

Enter  Rodolpho  doivn  the  sloping  platform,  r.  u.  e. 

Rod.  Ah,  here  I  am  again  ! — I  know  this  scene, 

[Sitting  on  the  stocks,  c. 
In  which,  when  I  was  young,  so  oft  I’ve  been. 

I  recognise  each  spot  I  see  around, — 

The  stocks  know  me,  and  well  1  know  the  pound  ! 

The  sight  of  these  my  eyes  with  tears  is  filling  : 

I  knew  that  pound  when  I  had  not  a  shilling  ! 

[All  laugh — Rodolpho  rises  and  comes  forward,  l.  c. 

Liz.  [Aside.]  What  is  that  gentleman  about  ?  I  see 
He  looks  particularly  hard  at  me. 

He’s  turn’d  his  eyes  towards  me  very  oft  : 

As  he  looks  hard,  I  may  as  well  look  soft. 

[Going  up  to  him. 

Sir,  did  you  wish  for  any  thing  ?  I’m  sure, 

I’ll  give  you  all  the  village  can  procure. 

Rod.  (l.)  Thank  you.  You  seem  all  very  merry  here, 
And,  if  you  please,  I  will  partake  your  cheer. 

The.  To-morrow  there’s  a  wedding,  if  you’ll  bide  ; 
There  is  the  bridegroom. 

Mol.  Yes,  and  here’s  the  bride. 

Rod.  [Drawing  Molly  gently  towards  him.']  What  you  ? 

You  call  to  mind  some  one  or  other. 

Mol .  (r.)  How  very  queer  he  talks  ! 

Rod.  (l.)  But,  come,  I’ll  stay, 

If  you  can  give  me  lodging  till  the  day. 

Liz.  Yes,  I’ve  a  room,  and  I  will  be  your  host. 

Mol.  Don’t  take  it,  sir;  you’re  sure  to  see  the  ghost. 

B  2 
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Rod.  The  ghost  ? — What  mean  you  ? 

Liz.  Don’t  believe  the  bother  ; 

It’s  false. 

Mol.  You  say  it’s  false  ? — Then  you’re  another  ! 

Rod.  I  like  adventures  :  what  is  this  you  mean  ? 

Mol.  Why,  sir,  at  night,  a  ghost  is  always  seen 
Walking  about  that  room.  It  isn’t  long ; 

I’ll  whisper  the  description  in  a  song. 

[Music. —  They  all  crowd  round  and  whisper ,  making 
various  gestures ,  and  at  a  note  in  the  music  erg, 
“  Ghost  I”  which  is  repeated  twice. 

Rod.  Well,  as  I  like  a  mystery,  to-night 
I’ll  sleep  where  I  shall  see  this  ghost  in  white  ; 

And  as  I’m  tired  with  walking  far  to-day, 

I’ll  go  to  bed,  if  you  will  lead  the  way. 

Liz.  With  pleasure,  sir — this  way  :  and  as  you  goes, 
You’ve  only  to  keep  following  your  nose. 

[Lizzy  and  Rodolplio  are  going ,  when  Rodolpho  re¬ 
turns,  kneels ,  and  kisses  Molly's  hand,  and  then 
exits  after  Lizzy,  r.  3d  e. 

JVot.  (c.)  To-morrow  morn  you  high  contracting  parties 
Will  come  to  marry;  don’t  be  late,  my  hearties. 

Swe.  I’ll  be  in  time. 

Mol.  And  I’ll  be  all  alive  : 

The  watchman  rings  me  up  at  half-past  five. 

[All  are  going  up,  c. 

Re-enter  Lizzy  from  the  house,  r.  3d  e. 

Liz.  Stop,  neighbours  ;  I’ve  some  interesting  news. 

The  gent  that’s  come - 

Not.  What  of  him  ? 

Liz.  He  wears  shoes. 

Not.  Well,  what  of  that? — Most  gemmen  do  the  same. 

Liz.  But  in  his  shoes  I  saw - 

Not.  Saw  what  ? 

Liz.  His  name. 

Not.  Well,  and  what  is  his  name,  then,  since  you  seed  it  ? 
Liz.  To  tell  the  truth,  sir,  [They  all  express  curiosity.] 
bless’ d  if  I  could  read  it ! 

But  I’ve  found  out,  though,  who  he  is. 

All.  Well,  tell  us. 

Liz.  Then  have  a  little  patience,  can’t  you,  fellows  ? 
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I’ll  tell  you :  of  his  cape  I’ve  seen  a  piece, 

And  he’s  the  new  Inspector  of  Police  ; 

Sent  down  from  London  with  his  little  staff, 

To  knock  the  country  people’s  heads  in  half. 

Not.  The  new  Inspector  ! — Oh,  then,  we  must  pay 
Our  reverence  to  him  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

So,  all  be  ready  ;  meet  me — do  you  hear  ? 

Now,  for  the  present,  rascals,  disappear  ! 

[Music — “  Jarvie,  Jarvie." — He  drives  them  all  off 
up  the  platform,  r.  u.  e.,  except  Swelvino,  Bobbo, 
and  Molly — Lizzy  exits  into  the  house ,  r.  3d  e. 
— Bobbo  is  following ,  when  she  slaps  the  door  in 
his  face ,  and  he  comes  down ,  r. 

Mol.  Good  evening,  Bobbo  ;  it  is  late,  you  know 
Good  evening,  Bobbo.  Rot  you  !  won’t  you  go  ? 

Good  night,  I  say  !  [ Pushing  him. 

Bob.  [ Crossing  to  c.]  You  said  good  night  before. 

Mol.  Yes,  and  don’t  mean  to  say  so  any  more. 

Bob.  Well,  don’t  be  savage,  Molly. 

Mol.  Come,  don’t  talk. 

That’s  your  road  home — be  good  enough  to  walk. 

Swe.  What,  won’t  he  go  ?  [. Knocks  his  hat  over  his  eyes. 
Bob.  Don’t  say  a  word — I’m  gone  : 

I  can’t  resist,  now  that  it’s  two  to  one. 

[  They  push  him  off  at  the  platform,  r.  u.  e. 
Mol.  I’m  glad  he’s  gone.  Now,  my  Swelvino,  see 
How  bless’d  you  are,  for  you’re  alone  with  me  ! 

Swe.  That  sort  of  blarney,  madam,  will  not  do  : 

I’ve  not  forgot  that  chap  in  the  surtout. 

Mol.  Oh  !  what,  you’re  jealous,  man  ?  That  is  so  like  ye. 
Jealous  ! — Oh,  what  a  shame  ! — Fie,  fie  1 — Oh,  crikey  1 

Swe.  Well,  but  you  must  acknowledge - - 

Mol.  Pooh  !  sir,  pooh  ! 

Acknowledge  ! — I’ll  be  bless’d,  sir,  if  I  do  ! 

Swe.  [Going,  n.]  Oh,  very  well — just  as  you  please. — 
Good  night ! 

Mol.  Come  back  :  I  will  acknowledge - 

Su’e.  [ Returning .]  Come,  that’s  right. 

Mol.  I  do  acknowledge  you’ve  exposed  your  folly, 

In  being  jealous  of  your  own  dear  Molly. 

But  now,  good  night ! 

Sive.  [Going,  l.]  Good  night ! 

Mol.  What !  going  away  ? 

Surely,  you  must  have  something  more  to  sav  ? 

I!  3 
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Swe.  No,  I  have  not ;  and  so,  once  more,  adieu  ! 

Mol.  You’ve  not  ? — Then  all  I  say  is,  more  fool  you, 
To  look  on  such  a  countenance  as  this, 

And  yet  say  nothing. 

Swe.  Oh,  I  see — a  kiss  ! 

Mol.  Of  course,  you  fool !  [He  kisses  her  hand,  j  So, 
now  then,  cut  away  ! 

1  thought  you’d  soon  find  something  else  to  say. 

[Exeunt,  Molly  r.,  Swelvino  l. 

END  OF  ACT  X. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  Rural  Landscape  and  Cut-  Wood. 
Enter  Bobbo,  l. 

Bob.  I’ve  not  been  used  genteely  :  there’s  Miss  Lizzy, 
Her  coldness  makes  me  feel  shiver  de  frizzy  ! 

I  want  to  pledge  my  love  ;  but — what  a  sin  ! 

There’s  no  one  seems  inclined  to  take  it  in. 

Where  shall  I  go  ? — The  time  seems  very  long 
So  I’ll  beguile  it  with  a  little  song. 

SONG.— Bobbo. 

Air — “  Lovely  lady  mine.'1'1 

Suffer  me  to  take  thee, 

Lovely  Lizzy  mine, 

Mrs.  B.  to  make  thee, 

Lovely  Lizzy  mine  ! 

Sweetheart,  hast  thou  forsaken 
Your  tender  lover  here  ? 

That  with  me  you  are  not  taken 
I  think  is  rather  queer. 

Suffer  me  to  take  thee,  &c.  [Exit,  r. 

SCENE  II. — A  Bed-Room  in  a  Cottage,  with  a  sloping 
ceiling,  showing  the  inside  of  the  roof — a  window,  c.  f. 
— a  door,  r.  '.id  e. — a  chair  near  r.  s.  e. — a  table  and 
looking-glass,  r.  f. — a  bed,  with  bed-clothes  and  cur¬ 
tains,  L.  S.  E. 
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Enter  Lizzy  and  Rodolpho  at  the  door,  r.  3 d  e. 

Rod.  My  pretty  hostess,  pray  don’t  make  a  row  ; 

I’ll  have  one  kiss  of  those  sweet  lips,  I  vow. 

Liz.  Mr.  Inspector,  I  your  kindness  thank, 

But  must  decline - 

Rod.  [Aside.]  Odzooks  !  she  knows  my  rank. 

[To  Lizzy. ]  How  did  you  know  that  I  was  of  the  force  ? 

Liz.  Why,  by  your  ill-judged  violence,  of  course. 

You’re  quite  a  devil  ! 

Rod.  A  devil ! — That  is  derision. 

Liz.  That  is,  you’re,  perhaps,  one  of  the  L  division. 
Rod.  I  can’t  resist  a  pretty  chance  like  this  ; 

So  don’t  oppose  me — I  must  have  a  kiss. 

[Hi'  he  is  going  to  kiss  her,  a  sudden  crash  is  heard , 
and  a  shoe  comes  through  the  roof. 

Liz.  Gracious  1  what’s  that  ? — A  shoe  ! — Then  some 
one  pass’d. 

A  shoe  ! — I’ve  put  my  foot  in  it  at  last  ! 

Rod.  Whence  did  it  come  ? 

Liz.  No  matter  ;  I’m  undone  ! 

I  have  been  seen,  for  shoes  can’t  walk  alone. 

Hush  !  I  hear  some  one  coming.  Gracious  powers  ! 

Who  can  be  keeping  such  improper  hours  ? 

[Lizzy  goes  behind  the  bed,  l.  s.  l. 

Enter  Molly  Brown,  asleep,  through  the  window,  c.  f., 
with  a  lighted  candle  in  a  blacking -bottle — she  advances,  c. 

Liz.  [Aside.]  So,  so — the  virtuous  Molly  Brown  ! — 
I’ll  go 

And  let  Swelvino  and  the  neighbours  know. 

[Exit  at  the  door,  r.  3 d  e. 

[Molly  draws  Rodolpho  towards  her,  and  puts  the 
candle  and  blacking -bottle  in  his  pocket,  then  brings 
a  chair,  sits  c.,  and  drags  Rodolpho  down  on  ano¬ 
ther  chair  beside  her. 

Rod.  A  pretty  situation  this  ! 

Mol.  Swelvino  ! 

Rod.  I  wonder  what  the  devil  she  can  mean — [Molly 
hits  Rodolpho  in  the  stomach.]  Oh  ! 

Why,  she’s  asleep.  1  think  I’d  better  wake  her ; 

I  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  her — deuce  take  her  ! 
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Mol.  What  !  you  are  jealous  ?  Lord  !  how  can  it  be  ? 
Why  should  you  have  a  jealousy  of  me  ? 

Rod.  She  dreams  ! 

Mol.  You  ask  what  I  can  give,  old  chap. 

What  can  I  give  ?  {Throwing  out  both  hands,  and  striking 
Rodolpho ,  who  falls.]  Why,  not  a  single  rap  ! 
Rod.  {Rising,  and  shaking  his  staff  at  her.]  If  you 
have  not  of  single  raps  a  stock, 

You  prove  that  you  can  give  a  double  knock. 

Mol.  {Seeming  to  fancy  herself  at  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony.]  You  chap  wot  wears  the  surplus,  must 
I  say, 

That  I  will  love  him,  honour,  and  obey  ? 

Rod.  She  dreams  she’s  being  married  ! 

Mol.  {Drawing  Rodolpho  to  r.]  If  you  please, 

This  gentleman  will  settle  for  the  fees. 

Rod.  {Buttoning  his  pockets.]  She  dreams  1 
Mol.  What,  you  forbid  the  banns  ? — Yes,  you  1 
'Take  that,  and  that.  {Striking  him  in  the  back  and  stomach. 
Rod.  Good  gracious  !  that’ll  do. 

Mol.  Ah  !  ’tis  completed — register’d  the  vow  ! 

Oh,  my  Swelvino  !  come — I’ve  got  you  now  ! 

{She  rushes  to  Rodolpho,  and  hugs  him  violently. 
Rod.  Got  me,  indeed  ! — You  have,  and  pretty  tight ! 

I  can’t  stand  this,  old  girl  ;  I’m  off — good  night ! 

{Exeunt  through  the  window,  c.  f. 
{Music — 11  Slumber,  my  darling .” — Molly  yawns, 
walks  round  the  room,  and  goes  to  bed — the  music 
changes  to  “  Oh,  Megon,  oh  /” 

Enter  Peasants  and  Bobbo  at  the  door,  r.  3d  e.,  with 
the  little  Fidler — they  approach  the  bed  cautiously — 
Molly  snores,  and  they  draw  back. 

CHORUS. 

Sleep  you,  or  wake  you,  stranger  great  ?  {Molly  snores. 

Hark  !  he  snores  high  !  [Scores.]  Hark  !  he  snores  low  ! 
How  his  nose  loudly  does  vibrate  !  {Snores. 

Hark  !  he  snores  high  !  [Scores.]  Hark  !  he  snores  low  ! 

Enter  Savelvino,  Lizzy,  and  Therese,  at  the  door, 

r.  3d  E. 

Sire.  {Entering.]  I  won’t  believe  it,  even  if  you  took 
\  our  haffy  davy  of  it ! 
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Liz.  Well,  but  look. 

[ Pointing  to  the  bed. 

Let  this  convince  you  of  your  former  folly. 

Swe.  [ Going  to  the  bed ,  l.]  ’Tis  Molly  Brown,  and 
I’m  done  brown  by  Molly  ! 

The.  My  daughter  ! — She’s  asleep  ;  but  how  to  wake 
her  ? 

Liz.  (r.)  Why,  take  her  by  the  shoulders,  ma’am,  and 
shake  her. 

The.  Unfeeling  brute  ! — My  daughter  opes  her  eyes  ; 

Siie  looks  around,  the  picture  of  surprise. 

Mol.  [ Awaking .]  Where  am  I  ? — Who  are  these  that 
now  surround  me  ? 

Say,  am  1  lost  ?  [ Crossing  to  it.]  Or  tell  me  how  you 
found  me  ? 

Oh,  my  Swelvino  ! 

Swe.  (l.)  You’re  a  guilty  brute  ! 

Mol.  Oh  1  come,  that  sort  of  language  doesn’t  suit. 

Who  brought  me  here  ? — Tell  me  at  once,  I  beg  ! 

Swe.  Who  brought  you,  madam  ? — Ask  your  own  thick 
leg. 

Mol.  What  does  it  mean? — Why,  here’s  a  frightful 
bother ! 

Give  me  an  explanation — hollo  !  mother  ! 


DUET. — Swelvino  and  Molly. 

Swe .  Swelvino  courted  Mary  Brown, 

Ri  fol  de  diddy  doddy ; 

The  fairest  wench  in  all  our  town, 

Ri  fol  di  diddy,  &c. 

I  loved  you  with  a  heart  so  true, — 
You  don’t  love  me  as  I  love  you  ; 

So  I  must  cut  our  loves  in  two. 

Ri  fol  di,  &c. 

Molly.  Harsh  speeches  cut  as  well  as  knives, 
Ri  tol  di,  &c. 

And  quite  uncertain’s  all  our  lives, 

Ri  tol  di,  ike. 

This  very  night  we  were  to  wed, 

But  since  I’m  found  in  this  here  bed, 
I  fear  I  can’t  be  marr-i-ed. 

Ri  tol  di,  &c. 
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This  very  night  we  were  to  wed, 

But  since  you’re  found  in  this  here  bed, 
We  can’t,  therefore,  be  raarr-i-ed. 

Ri  tol  di,  &c. 


Mol.  Hear  me,  Swelvino  :  hew  I  gained  this  spot, 
I  can’t  account  for  ;  and,  what’s  more,  I’ll  not. 

But  you  shall  hear  me  :  cruel  tyrant,  stay  ! 


[Seizing  him.  violently. 
I’ve  got  you,  and  you  shall  not  get  away  ! 

Listen  one  moment,  while  the  truth  I  say. 

Swe.  Insinuating  culprit !  get  away  ! 

Mol.  You  shall  not  leave  me  !  [ Struggling  with  him.] 
While  you  have  one  hair 
In  your  thick  head,  I’ll  fasten  to  you  there. 

I’ll  cling  unto  your  coat — your  wedding  clothes  ; 

Hang  by  your  whiskers— clutch  your  very  nose  ! 

Yes — hear  me,  Heaven  ! — while  he  has  a  limb 
That  still  adheres,  will  I  adhere  to  him  ! 

I  am  not  guilty!  [ Swelvino  throws  tier  off.]  Here’s  a 
pretty  bother ! 

He  throws  me  off— good  gracious  ! — Catch  me,  mother  ! 

[She  falls  into  the  arms  of  Therese. 


Swe.  Oh  !  I’m  undone  !— Yes,  every  thing  is  lost 
My  love,  like  a  Good  Friday  bun,  is  cross’d  ! 

I’m  left,  by  her  deceit  and  guilt  alone, 

Like  a  baked  tatur — regularly  done  ! 


Mol. 


[Approaching  him,  and  looking  tenderly  in  his 
face.]  Swelvino ! 

2®?*  Tin  ,  ,  j  .  ,Lo^ely  traitor  !  get  thee  hence  ! 
Mol  What  .have  I  done  ?— Oh  !  what  is  my  offence  > 
Swe.  Guilt  with  the  Inspector  ! 

H  M°l\  r  0h  !  I’m  not  to  blame  • 

He  calls  me  guilty  !  [Falling  on  her  knees.]  What  a  thun¬ 
dering  shame  ! 

But  do  not  spurn  me— don’t  your  Molly  kill ' 

Swe.  No  !  monster  as  thou  art,  I  love  thee  still ! 
i  es,  yes,  I’ve  some  affection  for  you,  look  ye. 


Mol. 

Swe. 


Love  me,  and  treat  me  thus, 
I  love  thee  still. 


[Slapping  her  back. 
Swelvino? — Hookee  1 


SCENE  III.] 
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SONG. — Swelvino. 

Still  so  slily  o’er  me  creeping 
Memory  comes  upon  me  peeping, 

Which  proves  I’m  still  chin  deep  in 
Love  with  Molly  Brown. 

Though  other  girls  allure  me, 

Yet  none  other  can  secure  me  ; 

But,  ne’er  fear,  I  will  not  floor  thee — no  ! 
[Therese  passes  Molly  to  r.,  standing  between  her 
and  Sivelvino. 

No,  I  will  not  knock  thee  down ! 

False  maid,  I  wouldn’t  floor  thee — no  ! 

No,  I  will  not  knock  thee  down  ! 

Liz.  [ Crossing  to  Swelvino ,  l.]  I’m  now  the  bride. 
Swe.  Oh,  so  she  is  ;  and  I 

Shall  have  another  wedding  ring  to  buy  ; 

But  as  I  can’t  afford  that  sort  of  thing, 

Here  goes  !  [ Snatching  Molly's  ring. 

Mol.  [Shrieking. Oh,  gemini !  my  ring — my  ring  ! 

[&4e  sivoons  and  falls ,  c. 

Sive.  The  ring  will  serve  for  us,  my  charming  Lizzy  ; 
And  thus  I  save  five  shillings  and  a  tizzy  ! 

[Exeunt  Swelvino  and  Lizzy,  l.,  the  rest  are  closed  in. 

SCENE  III.—  A  Wood. 

Enter  Swelvino,  Rodolpho,  Lizzy,  and  Bobbo,  l. 

Rod.  Rash  man  !  what  are  you  doing  ? 

Liz.  [Aside. Oh,  I  dread 
The  Inspector  will  prevent  my  getting  wed. 

Swe.  Do  you  come  here  of  me,  sir,  to  make  fun  ? 

What  am  I  doing  ?  Tell  me  what  you’ve  done  ! 

Rod.  Molly  is  virtuous. 

Swe.  Sir,  it  will  not  do  : 

She  can’t  be  virtuous,  for  she  was  with  you. 

TRIO. — Bobbo,  Lizzy,  and  Swelvino. 

Air— “  Oh,  lady  fair." 

Bob.  Oh,  naughty  man  !  what  are  you  saying  " 

Such  rage  as  this  at  her  displaying  ! 
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Liz.  Sir,  he’s  quite  right :  she  is  a  bad  ’un  ; 

And  if  he  wed,  he’d  be  a  mad  ’un. 

Swe.  Don’t  talk  to  me  such  precious  stuff,  sir  ! 

She  was  with  thee,  and  I’m  up  to  snuff,  sir ! 

SCENE  IV. — A  Village ,  with  Landscape  in  the  distance 
— a  public-house,  l.  3d  e.,  with  a  sign-post  extending 
across  from  the  roof  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  r.  3c?  e. — 
the  sign  suspended,  c. — the  roof  is  seen  to  the  fourth  en¬ 
trance,  and  a  chimney-pot  on  the  house,  r.  3c?  e. — a 
pump,  with  a  long  handle  sticking  up,  l.  s.  e. 

Enter  Rodolpho,  Swelvino,  Bobbo,  Lizzy,  and  Pea¬ 
sants,  r.  u.  e. — they  rush  down  to  l. 

Rod.  I  tell  you,  there  are  beings  in  their  dreams 
Who  scramble  from  the  house  tops. 

Swe.  So  it  seems. 

Rod.  Roof  scramblers,  they  are  called  ;  for  on  the  roofs 
They  walk  at  night — Molly  is  one. 

Swe.  What  proofs  ? 

All.  Yes,  yes — what  proofs  ? 

Swe.  I  won’t  believe,  I  swear, 

Until  I  see  a  proof. 

[A  chimney-pot  falls  from  the  house,  r.  3c?  e. 
Rod.  What  proof? — Look  there  ! 

[Molly,  in  her  sleep,  appears  on  the  roof  of  the 
house,  r.  3c?  e. — she  walks  across  the  hanging  sign¬ 
post  to  l.,  and  in  her  way  kicks  of  a  tom-cat — 
she  descends  down  the  pump-handle,  and  walks 
slowly  to  c. 

Rod.  But  do  not  wake  her  yet ;  for,  if  you  do, 

With  a  terrific  crash,  sir,  down  she’ll  go. 

Mol.  Oh,  that  Swelvino  !  oh  !  he’s  been  too  bad ; 

He’s  taken  from  my  hand  the  ring  I  had  ! 

Could  he  be  kind  again  ! — What’s  that  I  see  ? 

He  comes,  and  volunteers  to  dance  with  me. 

[She  dances  without  moving  her  feet — Swelvino  does 
the  same,  then  Rodolpho  does  so  too,  arid  all  the 
Peasants  then  dance  in  a  circle,  without  movino 
their  feet. 

Rod.  [Standing  near  Molly,  r.]  That’s  right ;  we’d 

better  humour  her.  I  stand - 

Mol.  Beside  him  once  again.  [Seizing  Rudolph's  nose.] 
I’ve  got  his  hand  ! 
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Swe.  (l.)  Yes,  that’s  the  way  to  humour,  I  suppose  ; 
Though,  I  thank  heaven,  she  (lid  not  catch  my  nose. 

Mol.  A  flower  he  gave  me — sweet  it  once  did  smell ; 

But  now  the  odour  isn’t  quite  so  well. 

Swe.  Oh,  I  must  wake  her. 

Rod.  No,  you’d  better  not. 

Give  her  the  ring  which  she  before  had  got. 

[Swelvino  gives  her  the  ring. 
Mol.  Ah  !  he  returns  to  me  my  long-lost  ring  ! 

Oh,  I  could  dance  ! 

Swe.  And  I,  I  think,  could  sing. 

[He  sings,  and  gives  one  very  loud  shake,  which 
ivakes  her. 

Zounds  !  the  loud  thrill  of  that  astounding  shake 
Has  roused  her  up — I  think  she’s  wide  awake. 

Mol.  Where  am  I  ? — Oh,  my  ring  ! — Is  this  a  dream  ? 
Let  me  not  waken. 

[Shrieking,  and  falling  into  Swelvino's  arms. 
Swe.  What  a  refreshing  scream  ! 

Behold  me  here :  in  me  once  more  discover 
Your  future  husband  and  your  former  lover  ! 

Mol.  Oh,  then,  you  will  not  marry  to  another  ? 

Ah  !  is  that  you  ?  [To  Therese.~]  Give  us  a  buss,  my  mo¬ 
ther  !  [Advancing  to  the  front. 


FINALE. 


Oh,  don’t  mingle  one  unkind  feeling 
With  this  joy  o’er  my  senses  stealing, 
While  applause  is  to  me  revealing 
That  you’re  all  content  above. 
Oh,  embrace  me,  my  dear  Swelvino  I 
Such  a  sight  was  never  seen,  oh  ! 
Let’s  hope  those  around  us  mean,  oh, 
Our  conduct  to  applaud. 


DISPOSITION  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  AT  THE 
FALL  OF  THE  CURTAIN. 

Peasants.  Peasants. 

Rodolpho.  Therese.  Molly.  Swelvino.  Bobbo. 

R.]  [L. 


THE  END. 
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VOL.  XXV 111. 

200  The  Robber’s  Wife 

201  Magpie, or  thelMaid 

202  Shakspeare’s  Early 

Days 

203  Point  of  Honour 

204  H  igh  Ways  and  By 
Ways 

205  The  Ice  Witch 

206  St.  Patrick’s  Day 

207  The  Blind  Bargain 

208  Robinson  Crusoe 
VOL.  XXIX. 

209  The  Maid  of  Honor 

210  Sleeping  Draught, 

211  Timour  the  Tartar 

212  Modern  Antiques 

213  King  Richard  11. 

214  Mrs.  Wiggins 

215  Comfortable  Lodg¬ 
ings 

216  1  he  Exile,  Is. 

21"  Day  after  the  Wed¬ 
ding 

218  'The  Adopted  Child 

VOL.  XXX. 

219  'The  Bride  ot  Lud- 
gate,  ts. 

220  Tekeli 

294  Old  and  Young 

222  The  Bee  Hive 

223  Hartford  Bridge 

224  Two  Strings  to  your 
Bow 

225  The  Haunted  Inn 

226  Dow  to  grow  Rich, Is 

227  Fortune’s  Frolic 

228  'The  Haunted  Tower 

VOL  XXXI. 

229  Killing  no  Murder 

230  Mr. andMrs. Pringle 

231  The  Antiquary  Is. 
23C  Agreeable  Surprise 
233  Son-in- Law 


234  Open  House 

235  Falls  of  Clyde 
2.36  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  by  Ad¬ 
vertisement 

237  Peeping  Tom  of  Co¬ 
ven  try 

VOL.  XXXII. 
238Castle  of  Andalusials 

239  One  o’clock ! 

240  Julian,  Is. 

241  Com  us 

242  Fontainbleau 

243  English  Fleet 

244  The  Widow,  or 
who  wins 

245  The  Camp 
216  Personation 

VOL.  XXXIII. 

247  Maid  or  Wife 

248  Castle  of  Sorrento 

249  Faustus,  Is. 

250  All  at  Coventry. 

251  Tom  and  Jerry. 

252  Robert  the  Devil, 

253  Lestocq. 

254  Cataract  of  the 
Ganges. 

255  Old  Regimentals. 
VOL.  XXXIV. 

256  Presumptive  Evi¬ 
dence 

257  WiW  Oats 

258  Hit  or  Miss 

259  Ambition 

260  The,  Jew  and  the 
Doctor 

261  The  Knights  of 
the  Cross 

262  Is  lie  Jealous  ? 

263  Hundred  Pound 
Note 

264  Rugantino 

265  The  Steward.  Is. 
VOL.  XXXV. 


CUM  BERLAN1VS 

Minor  Theatre. 

VOL.  I. 

1  The  Pilot 

2  Heart  of  Mid -lothian 

3  Inchcape  Bell 

4  Mason  of  Buda 

5  The  Scapegrace 

6  Suil  I);iuv  the  coiner 

7  T  he  Earthquake 

8  “  My  Old  Woman” 

9  Massianello 

VOL.  II. 

10  Don  Giovanni 

11  Paul  Jones 

12  Luke  the  Labourer 

13  Crazy  Jane 

14  Flying  Dutchman 

15  Yes!!  ! 

16  Forest  Oracle 

17  Ivanhoe 

18  Floating  Beacon 

VOL.  111. 

19  Sylvana 

20  Tom  Bowling 

21  Innkeepei  ot  Abbe¬ 

ville 

22  Lady  of  the  Lake 

23  Billy  Taylor 

24  'Two  Gregories 

25  Wandering  Boys 

26  Paris  and  London 

27  A  Day  after  the  Fair 

VOL.  IV. 

28  Humphrey  Clinker 

29  Mischief-Making 

30  Joan  of  Arc 

31  The  Ruttian  Boy 

32  Fortunes  of  N  igel 
.33  The  Wreck 

34  Every -body’s  Hus¬ 

band 

35  Banks  of  the  Hudson 

36  Guy  Faux 

VOL  V. 

37  The  Devil’s  Ducat 

38  Mazeppa 

39  Mutiny  at  the  Nore 

40  Pedlar’s  Acre 

41  “  No  Ml” 

42  Peveril  ot  the  Peak 

43  Thalaba 

44  Waveriey 

45  Winning  a  Husband 

VOL.  VI. 

46  llofer,  the 'Jell  ol  the 


Tyrol 

47  Paul  Clifford 

VOL  I .  to  XXXI.  may  j 43  Damon  and  Pythias 
be  bad  in  boards,  49  Three  Hunchbacks 
Pi  ice  £7.  6s.  "6d.  '50  Tower  ot  Nesle 


51  Sworn  at  I  Irrigate 

52  Mary  Glastonbury 

53  T  he  Red  Rover 

54  Golden  Farmer. 

VOL.  Vll. 

55  Grace  Huntley 

56  “The  Sea!” 

57  Clerk  of  ClerkenweL 

58  Hut  of  the  Red 

Mountain 

59  John  Street,  Adel  phi 

60  Lear  of  Private  Life 

61  John  Overy. 

62  Spare  Bed. 

63  Smuggler’s  Daughter 

VOL.  VIII, 

64  Cedar  Chest 

65  Wardock  Kennilson 

66  The  Shadow 

67  Ambrose  Gwinett 

68  Gilderoy 

69  Fate  of  Galas 

70  The  Yeung  Reefer 

71  Revolt  of  the  Work- 

house 

72  The  Man  and  the 

Marquis 
VOL.  IX. 

73  Gipsy  Jack 

74  Lurline 

/5  The  Fire  Raiser 

76  The  Golden  Calf 

77  Man -Fred 

78  Charcoal  Burner 

79  “  My  Poll  and  my 

Partner  Joe” 

80  The  Sixes 

81  Good-Looking  Fel¬ 

low 

82  The  Wizard  of  the 

Moor 
VOL.  X. 

83  The  Roof  Scrambler 


Miss  Phillips 
Mr.  Young 
Miss  Chester 
Mr.  Macready 
M rs.  Bunn 
Mrs.  West 
Miss  Smithson 
Mad.  Vestiis 
Miss  M.  free 
Lond'ai  :  Pi 
Sjlil  by  < 


A  List  of  the  Portraits. 

Mr.  Wallack  Miss  Foote 

Mr.  Kean  Miss  Patou 

Jill .  C.  Kemble  Miss  Love 

M  r.  W .  Farren  Mr. T.  P .  Cooke 
Miss  Viucent  Mr.  Braham 

Mr.  Harley  Mr.  Power 

Mr.  Jones  Mr.  Elliston 

Mr.  Mathews  Mr.  Fitz william 

Mr.  Kean.jun.  Mr.  J,  Reeve 


Mr.  Liston 
M  iss  G 1  addon 
Miss  F.  Kemble 
Mr.  Dowton 
M  iss  E.  'Tree 
Mr.  W.H.  Williams 
Mr.  O.  Smith 
Mr.  Keeley 
Mr,  Cooper 


Mr.  Webster 
Mr.  Osbaldiston 


1  ■  —  ..... 
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